THE    HERACLEIDAE
king is aggravated by a truculent herald; the virtue of the
afflicted by the self-sacrifice of a virgin martyr. But when at
last Eurystheus appears, he is nothing like his herald; he
frankly admits his past misdeeds, neither extenuating nor
boasting, and faces death with calm dignity. It is Alcmene
who turns horrible in her insistence on revenge, while the
Athenians (represented by the chorus) appear, though Eu-
ripides does his best for them, as nothing much better than
weak well-meaners.
Why has this been done, when following the accepted (so
we presume) legend and having Eurystheus killed in battle
would have meant an acceptable "straight" play? Euripides
knew that brutality brutalizes; people who have been injured
or abused too long become worse than their tormentors
(Medea, Hecuba, Creusa, Electra, Orestes, Dionysus). But this
reversal is uncommonly sudden and lacks the careful and con-
vincing motivation which we find in Medea, Ion, Orestes, and
elsewhere. I would hazard a guess that the envoys were exe-
cuted in the winter, not very long before the spring produc-
tions; that Euripides was still at work on The Heracleidae,
and the event made him change the end of the play to suit
the occasion. There are certain signs of haste in the writing.
Euripides obviously could and did write iambics at breakneck
speed, but The Heracleidae has a smaller proportion of the
far more difficult choral lyric than any other Euripidean play.
If the manuscript is sound (but it may not be) the end of the
play is carelessly composed. One other point is the more than
usual emphasis on woman's place in a modest, but determined,
maiden's apology for public appearance; it recalls the pro-
nouncement of Pericles in the winter of 431-430 to the effect
that women should not even be seen, much less heard
(Thucydides ii. 45. 2).
My guess, then, is spring 429 B.C. for this play. The execu-
tion was a horror, the worse because just retaliation was
pleaded, as if two wrongs were to make a right. But both
Athens and Sparta were to do far worse still. This play has
an Athens still unbrutalized, though acquiescent; it is the
wronged and rescued suppliants who turn beastly; and who
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